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MEDITATIVE HOURS.—No. II. 


Change of days, 
To us is sensible ; and each revolve 
Of the recording sun conducts us on 
Further in life, and nearer to our goal. 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


IT was on a late summer evening, that I took my ram- 
ble asusual. The sun had searcely bid farewell to the 
scenes, Which surrounded me. His departing beams were 
still shooting above the horizon, and caused the fleecy 
clouds, which lay piled above each other in the southern 
hemisphere to reileet every hue to my enraptured eye. 
It was still as light as day, only every thing seemed to 
wear a more mellow aspect. The turf on which I was 
walking seemed to reflect a lovelier green, and the falling 
dews imparted a still sweeter freshness to the air. It 
was that lovely season when there is not enough of day 
to dazzle, nor of night to darken your prospect,—when 
the general hum of business is ended for the day, and 
when the tuneful choir are chanting their vesper songs. 
It is that seasun when the man, who loves nature, loves 
tobe abroad. It is the season of serious, sober, delight- 
ful meditation. If the mind is ever disposed to reflection 
itis at such an hour. For my part I never take an eve- 
ning ramble at this hour without findingmy mind in a 
more than usually meditative frame. There is something 
in the season that naturally inclines us to melaneholy. 
There is something in the close of day so like the elose 


of life, only perhaps we fear it will not be balf so peaceful 5.0999 
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and something so serious in the reflection that the limit 
of existence here is fixed,and that we have made one day’s 
approach nearer to the goal of our earthly race, that the 
candid mind cannot well be otherwise than meditative, 
It is only those, who never think, who are vain and tri- 
fling at such an hour. 2 thought with how different feel. 
ings the humble Christian, and the mere man of this world 
Must contemplate nature at such atime as this. ‘The 
Christian louks upon an evening like this as emblematical 
of that happy hour, when he shall finish his pilgrimage 
liere, and bidding a last farewell to all things below, 
shall wing his triumphaut flight to the Paradise above,— 
his perils over.—his happiness of uninterrupted fruition 
begun. To the Christian it is no cause of alarm = or 
gioom that his life is wasting away by weeks and days, 
‘Khe nearer death, the nearer heaven. No matter to 
him how soon this poor life is ended,—he is assured it 
will end in peace. ‘he sooner the final struggle, 
the sooner his triumph. ‘He eares not where nor how 
soon he lays off this mortal tenement. It wili be the 
sooner that te will enter, upon his mausion in the realms 
of eternal bliss. Itis not so with the man of this world, 
if he possess a tolerable share of feeling, the thought 
that another day of his short life is gone, fills his mind 
with horror. His soul has no resting place. He is a 
mariner upon a boisterous sea, without helm, or star, or 
compass to guide him, and he fears he shall be plunged 
into that dreadful abyss, which rages and burns with 
devouring fire to all eternity. How can he calmly see 
the night of death approaching and feel no fear? How 
ean he feel joyous, when he knows not but he has looked 
upon his last setting sun and that ere another day dawn, 
he shall be where no day shall ever dawn, and where no 
ray of hope shall ever cheer him? How canhe be cheer- 
ful when he knows that to him the nearer death, the 
nearer hel ? Oh! sinner, sinner! Stop ere thou reach 
that awful precipice! Pause on thy course! Another step 
and thou art gone forever ! Repent, and live. Then death 
shall never harm thee. But the hour, when he shall 
attaek thee, shall be an hour of victory over thy foe. 
1 was indulging in such meditations as these. I ha 

wandered I knew not how far, for so intensely had my 
mind been engaged that I had taken no notice of the 
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lapse of time. Tt was still however an early hour, and [ 
was walking more leisurely forward, when Teame upona 
party of youth, unperceived, who were seated upona 
green, grassy bank beside a little rivulet. They were 
earnestly engaged in conversation, I paused to listen. 
I found they were a little elub of striplings, who, among 
other publications, had been reading a late number of the 
Monitor, and were now engaged in discussing its contents. 
They seemed to be unanimously of the opinion that it 
was the best paper for the object which they had seen. 
They pointed out many things which they approved, 
and some which they disapproved. Their conversation 
was artless, simple, such as we should expeet from those 
of their age. But I found their views had been elevated, 
their thoughts had been directed intoa new channel, 
I doubted not, by the influence which this publication 
had exerted over them. After some miscellaneous discus- 
sion one of these noble youths stept a little forward of the 
company, and said, and he blushed when he said it, that 
he had been writing a letter to the Editor of the Monitor, 
which he wished to read tothem. All this was done 
with such an air of modesty, and still with so much man- 
liness that they readily gave him audienee. After he 
had finished, they shouted their applause, and were 
unanimously agreed that it should be sent for publication 
in the work which they somuch valued. To this the 
youth objected, and would have utterly refused it, had [ 
not stepped forward, and being a friend in whom he had 
confidence, offered to transact the business for him. I 
only insisted on his inserting some new paragraphs and 
making a few verbal correetions in order to fit it to go 
before the public. ‘There seems to me to be nothing very 
remarkable in the letter, except it mavifests the good 
feelings and the benevolent desires of the writer and of 
the little elub of youth, who gave so warm an expresion 
of their approbation of the sentiments, which it contains. 
It is the following. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONITOR. 

SIR, 
I Have read with great interest and attention the 
numbers of your truly worthy publication as they have 
euccessively appeared, and 1 now wish to express my 
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thanks, and in doing so Texpress the thanks of many, 
who I know feel under the same obligations as myself, 
fur your pious and benevolent labours. I have read the 
Monitor with attention, because the object of your work 
being “to improve the taste, the understanding and the 
heart,”’ was one which awakened my curiosity and deman- 
ded my attention. Ihave read it with interest because I 
found it so well caleulated to seeure the object proposed. 
He, who possesses a tolerable share of understanding, 
and a moderate compass of thought, if his heart is inter. 
ested in the improvement of the moral condition and char- 
acter of the youth of our beloved country, cannot well 
refrain from looking forward a little into the future, and 
enquiring what will be the moral effect produced upon 
the youthful readers of the monitor. Will they be 
found to be some tenor fifteen years henee, better hus- 
bands, better wives, better parents, better citizens, than 
they would have been, had they not been benefitted by 
your labours, and the labours of the contributers to your 
pages. You well know, Mr. Editor, as almost every one 
does, that the youthful mind is plastic, tenacious, eapable 
of receiving deep and lasting impressions. And knowing 
this, it is reasonable to suppose that the publication, of 
which you are the conductor will have a powerful influ- 
enee upon its readers, and go far to form their future 
characters. Who has not often felt that, when tempted 
tv commit some sin, perhaps, where no human eye could 
see him, or to engage in some scene of revelry, or criminal 
amusement, which perhaps might never have been known, 
he has been restrained from the commission of erime, by 
the recollection of some early religious instruction from a 
dear parent, or a timely warning from a friend, or a ser- 
mon from the pulpit, or an essay in some religious 
publication. And perhaps this instruction, or warning, 
or sermon or essay was.not given with any reference to 
the particular crimes, from whieh we were restrained. 
This serves to illustrate how powerful, and controling 
are the moral,and religious impressions, which we re- 
ceive in our childhood, and youth. 

I have made these remarks, Mr. Editor, that I may 
urge upon you. and uponthe contributors to your pages 
the duties, which they owe to the readers of the Monitor. 
I do not believe this is any common duty. It is one, the 
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faithful, and conscientious discharge of which, will eon- 
tribute much to the !appiness of future generations. It 
will not stop with the youth who are the immediate ob- 


jects of it ; bat it will tell in its effects upon the character 


of the youth of our country, centuries from the present 
time. So on the other han! tie uegteet of the proper 
performance of this duty will be felt through the long 
lapse of ages. If these assertions be true how careful 
should you be that nothing escape your pens calculated 
to mislead the understanding, or make a wrong impression 
upon ‘the heart. No writer should leave his sentiments 
but half expressed, or if he is combatting the opinions of 
others should leave them but half confuted. Now I desire, 
Mr. Editor, that your paper should assume and maintain 
a high stand for piety and taste, instruction and useful- 
ness. Itisin the prt of your contributors to do much, 
very much towards forming the tastes of your youthful 
readers. We anxiously desire that the Monitor may be 
circulated and exert its salutary influence widely and 
lastingly.. . 7 

One word more, Mr. Editor, and I will ne longer tax « 
your patience nor that of your readers. ‘There are in 
oureountry many youth of eithersex, of talents and piety, 
who we hope will not wanta disposition to reuder them- 
selves useful by every means in their power. May they 
not be usefully and duteously employed in devoting some 
of their time, and talents, learning and piety in contribu. 
ting tothe pages of the Monitor? = | 

Leonfidently believe that they could not dispose of their 
time more profitably. ‘The youth of our country would 
thank them, and future generations would bless their 
memories. It is a duty they owe ; and who ean tell the 
good, whieh might result from @ proper discharge of this 
duty. Let me therefore invite such into the field. Come 
and interest, improve, and instruct us by your dec@sional 
lucubrations. We will listen to your counsel—we will 
follow your instruction. In this seribbling age, when 
every shepherd writes his pastoral, and every love sick. 
maid her sonnet, 1 would not be understood to invite into 
the field a host of beardiess, and petticoated adventurers 
for literary fame. The mania tor writing is quite too 
high already, without any sach encouragement. Not 
every college sophomore, or boarding schoo} Miss is 
25* 
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eapable of writing for the public eye, much less for publie 
instruction. But there are those, who are capable, and 
who, we hope will be willing to do something for the 
present age. Often persons well qualified for writing 
are restrained by their own modesty. Indeed those, who 
can write best, generally write least. There is something 
appalling to them In the thought of being exposed to the 
gaze and scrutiny of a world. But we should always 
remember that neither frowns nor favours should have an 
influence upon us in regard to the proper discharge of 
our duty. ‘Che present is not a day when any should be 
inactive. Itis too late for men of the nineteenth century 
to ery down benevolent effort. ‘The machine would go on, 
and go on almost by the momentum, which it has aequired, 
if we were not to put a finger to the wheel. We may 
oppose the current of a river. We may dam up, and 
stop its flowing in its accustomed channel. But we should 
only turn it aside in another direction. It might no longer 
bless us by its pure and salubrious waters ; but it would 
still roll on just as broadly, and just as irresistably to 
bless others, who perhaps are far more worthy. But we 
willnot oppose the current of this river of benevolent effort. 
We will not dam up, or stop its progress, nor seek to 
turn it into another channel. Roll on thou mighty river! 
and bless not only us by thy pure and salubrious waters ; 
but broader and deeper may thy channel be, and longer thy 
course, till this barren world be fertilized by thee, and 
all its thirsty,and perishing inhabitants drink of thy 
streams, and live forever! *B. Y.* 








ANALOGIES BETWEEN THE KINGDOMS OF NATURE 
AND OF GRACE, 


ESSAY No. IX. 


The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth ; so is every one that is born of the Spirit. 

JESUS CHRIST. 
A Slight survey of the kingdom of nature, will con- 
vince the reSecting miod, that most of the operations of 
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God’s mighty power and unceasing goodness, in it, are 
earried on silently. ‘The annual and diurnal motions of 
the earth, are silently producing summer and winter, 
seed time and harvest, day and night. The same is 
true respecting those divine energies which are manifest- 
ed in the vegetable kingdom. ‘The grass rises silently 
to supply the creatures of God with food. 'The earth 
silently puts forth, first the blade, then the ear, and af- 
ter that the full corn in the ear for the sustenance of 
man. ‘The dews of heaven, so essentially necessary to 
vegetable life, descend in silence. We may not therefore 
decide that gentle gales of wind have less of the divine 
energy attending them than stronger gales. And by 
analogy the conclusion is drawn, that the more silent and 
gentle operations of the Holy 4 ne equally display the 
omnipotence of divine grace as his powerful operations. 
This leads us to resume the subject of a former Essay, 
where we then left it. : 
The Holy Spirit, often very gradually awakens the 
mind to a sense of the guilt and danger which attend a 
state of nature. Persons are led perhaps first to reflect 
on the guilt of overt acts, in violating the prohibitions of 
God’s law. These sins are broken off. The attention 
may then be turned to neglected duties. Afterwards a 
gradual disclosure of their exceedingly sinful affections, 
may be made to them. And at whatever period of their 
anxiety on the subject of religion, they are brought to dis- 
cover so much of their guilt and impoteucy as to feel 
their indispensable need of pardon and sanctification, 
through the atonement of Christ and the eperation of 
his Spirit; then their convictions of sin may perhaps be 
accompanied with some small measure of spiritual con- 
solation. Whether this is observed or not, the Holy 
Spirit has then begun a work of sanctification in the 
soul. It hungers and thirsts after righteousness. The 
question is not whether we are able to determine the 
moment when our hearts were renewed ; but do we exer- 
cise those affections, and live attempting the performance 
of those Christian duties which are the legitimate fruits 
of renovated hearts ? But under the cover of the silent 
operations of the Spirit we must uot keep out of sight 
the necessity of sanctified fruits in the heart and life. 
The work of progressive sanctification is carried on 
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through the more silent operations of the Holy: Spiri¢ 
The believer beeomes less conformed to this world and 
more transformed into the moral image of God. He js 
gradually learning the difficult art of living cat of him- 
self and living by the faith of the Son of God. He more 
and more finds that without Christ be ean do nothing 
acceptably. And itis an important truth that souls are 
elevuted towards God only as the inflnences of the di- 
vine Spirit raise them. Christians are therefore e nally 
dependent on his agency for the advances they make to- 
wards treaven, as for that first impulse- which turned 
their-faees Zionward. Hence the propriety of: those 
Seripture directions ;—* Quench not the Spirit. And 
grieve not the Holy Spirit of God whereby ye are seal- 
ed-unto the day of redemption.” His influences must be 
sought, and cherished, and improved, to make progress 
in the divine life. Let every one therefore beware of | 
treading the unhallowed ground of self-dependence.—or 
suffering himself to be lulled asleep by carnal security. 

‘The agency of the Comforter, often very silently coms 
muni¢ates spiritual strength and consolation to pious 
souls. Sometimes he does this by enabling them to make 
a sanctified improvement of the dispensations -of the di- 
vine providence. At other times he applies to their 
minds some quickening and comforting promise of Serip- 
ture. But he never suggests duty or comfort tothe mind : 
which does not harmonize with the truths of the Bible. . 

Again, there isa soft breeze in the natural world. It 
but barely moves the smallest objeets exposed ‘to its: in- 
fluence. Yet even this springs from the same Almighty 
Power as the other decrees of wind. Something analo- 
gous to this may be traced in the effeets produced by the: 
Holy Spirit, inthe religious world. His motions are 
sometimes so gentle as to be with difficulty distinguished 
from the mere dietates of eonseience. or the effusions of: 
social affections.. They are. however, uniformly tending 
to the same ends s—conyiction of sin, sanctification, and 
real spiritual comfort. Perhaps we might correctly~ 
compare the serious reflections of small children educat-: 
ed in religious families, to these soft breezes of wind. 
Oftener than many suppose. these may be efficacious: 
fer the renovation of souls in childhood, where they ean’ 
never afterwards give a very definite account of their. 
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first religious impressions. But there is no more evi- 
dence that such has been the ease with any particular 
child, than there is evidence that holy affections and 
holiness of life is manifested. 

The sum of our fourth division may be given in the 
apostle’s language.—* There are diversities of operations 
by the same Spirit.” Sometimes these operations are 
sudden and powerful; at other times they are more grad- 
ual and gentle. They produce different degrees of con- 
viction of sin, and self-loathing,—of hungerings and 
thirstings after righteousness,—of delight in the charac- 
ter and government of God,—of trust and joy in Christ, 
—of gratitude for temporal mercies and spiritual bles- 
sings,—of inward and outward conformity te the holy 
requirements of God. In our judgment of ourselves and 
of others, we must therefore estimate the evidence of the 
Holy Spirit’s operations by the correct and seriptural 
views which are possessed and the measure of sanctifica- 
tion which is manifested. In whatever measure his sac- 
red inflaences are felt, they uniformly tend to disclose 
truth and produce holiness. Whatever pretences are 
made of being under the guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
embracing error or practising iniquity, must be rejected 
with a holy disdain. Such impressions are not from 
above; for they are exceedingly pernicious in the moral 
world. And we shall 

Firtuty, Observe, that both the wind and the Spirit 
are HIGHLY SALUTARY IN THEIR INFLUENCES. 

Though our knowledge of the genial influences of the 
wind in the natural world is very limited, yet who does 
not know that its effects are highly beneficial. It is the 
wind which purifies the air from a thousand noxious ex- 
halations unfavourable to vegetable and animal life. In- 
deed, stagnant air, like stagnant water, would diffuse 
sterility and death wherever its baneful influence was 
long felt. The mighty wind, the gentle gale, and the 
soft breeze, are all the breathings of Infinite Goodness, 
diffusing blessings wherever they are felt. Have not all 
our readers known, by their own experience, the refresh- 
ing influence of a rising breeze, when they were oppres- 
sed, either with sultry heat, or the chilling damps of 
midnight stillness. In a word, wind in the kingdom of 
nature is indispensably necessary to vegetable and ani- 
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mal life, health, and vigour. How manifestly analogous 
to this is the agency of the Holy Spirit in the moral uni- 
verse. As ignorant as fallen man is of the extent of the 
benefits which result from the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, yet enough may be known to excite lively grati- 
tude and holy joy in every pious heart. All the moral 
purity in our fallen world must be attributed to his be- 
nign agency. As the Spirit brooded dove like upon the 
waters at the birth of creation, generating order from 
ehaos, and producing fertility and beauty from. inert 
matter; so his regenerating influences in our fallen world 
produce moral order, spiritual life, and fruitfulnesg. 
wherever they are found. All the suggestions which 
tend to mora! goodness in sinners’ hearts, are to be at- 
tributed to his sacred influence. ‘They have an impor- 
tant salutary influence in the Kingdom of grace, even 
where they do not prove saving to the sou]. They re- 
strain and suppress the active energies of desperately 
wicked hearts, and prevent much out-breaking of sin, 
where they donot realty cleanse. Though they do not 
actually impel ina right moral direetion, they may much 
retard the progress of sinners in rushing from God. This 
may be the case, whether these influences are more sud- 
den and powerful, or more gradual and imperceptible. 
His influences are therefore inealeulably great in the 
moral atmosphere, counteracting the morbid principles 
of spiritual contagion and death with which our world 
abounds. 

This restraining influence of the divine Spirit is some- 
times connected with the religious instructions, the godly 
examples or the devout prayers of pious parents, guar- 
dians, or instructors of schools. Often it is connected 
with the ministrations of God’s word and the ordinances 
of religion. The labours of ministers, may therefore be 
instrumental, through the ageney of the Spirit, of pre- 
venting an immense amount of evil where but little good 
is manifest. Lfere the pious in every relation and station 
should never be weary in well-doing: ‘The command to 
them is,—* In the morning sow thy seed, and in the eve- 
ning withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not whether 
sliall prosper, this or that, or whether they shall be alike 
good.” ‘This would be important if none bat the re- 
straining influences of the Holy Spitit were ever connect- 
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ed with these things. But we must further observe that 

his renovating, sanctifying, and comforting influences, 

in the kingdom of grace are usually connected in a simi- 

lar manner to his restraining operations. Hence the 

motives to piety and Christian obedience assume an in- 

calculable importance, and ought never to be overlooked. 

Contemplate the salutary influence of the Holy Spirit of 

the soul of the Christian, dispeling darkness from the 
understanding, stupidity from the conscience, impeni- 
tence, unbelief, ingratitude, and other sinful affections 
from the heart, and subjecting the will of the ereature to 

that of the Creator. Behold him removing the polluted 
rags of self-righteousness and clothing the believer in the 

spotless robe of the Saviour’s righteousness, and gradu- 

ally bringing every thought into captivity to the obedi- 

ence of Christ. In a word, behold the loathsome sinner, 

through the Spirit’s agency becoming a new ereature, 

elevated to the moral image of his heavenly Father, and 

prepared to shine as the brightness of the sun in the fir- 
mament of glory. ‘Ihe sacred influences of the Holy 
Spirit are energetic in promoting the moral beauty and 

fruitfulness of Christ’s spiritual garden. On this ae- 

count the Church has often breathed out the prayer,— 

* Awake, O north wind; and come thou south, blow up-. 
on the garden of my Beloved, that the spices thereof may 
flowout. Let my Beloved come into his garden and eat 

his pleasant fruits.” Yes, Christians you are ready te 

acknowledge that all your spiritual life and beauty, your 

moral fragrance and holy fruits are te be attributed ex- 

clusively to the agency of the eternal Spirit. While you 

discover that the world, the flesh, and satan, like so ma- 

hy strong currents, are uniting their power to impel you 

ina wrong direction, it becomes you habitually to pour 

out fervent prayers to God that the gales of Heavenly 

influence, strong or gentle as seemeth good in his sight, 

may safely waft you over an ocean of corruptions, temp- 

tations, and troubles, to the unpolluted, peaceful shores 
of eternal rest. This Essay will be closed with a few 
reflections. 

First ; Our subject may teach us, that mysteries in 
the operations of the Holy Spirit in the religieas world 
Constitute no just grounds for the rejection of the impor- 
tant doctrine of his sacred influences. We are ina 
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world where we are surrounded with mysteries on eyer 
hand. What can finite beings comprehend ? Man’s high. 
est honour, consists in bowing humbly and submissively 
to the doctrines and precepts of divine revelation. 

Seconpiy; Our subject should remind every indi- 
vidual reader capable of reflection on the truths which 
it has introduced to our view, of the impropriety and 
danger of refusing to — to the least impulse to seri- 
ousness, piety, and godliness, as in doing this they may 
be, they are resisting, or quenching the motions of the 
Holy Spirit, that divine agent without whem no sancti- 
fication can be possessed on earth, or preparation be 
made for heaven. 

‘Turrpty; Our subject may teach us to be habitually 
learning important lessous of instruction from the king- 
dom of providence. A thousand things in that may lead 
our minds to a profitable contemplation of spiritual 
things. Let us no longer be dull scholars in cireum- 
stances peculiarly favourable for uniting delight and edi- 
fication in the great things of religion. 

Fourtuty; Let our subject exeite in us admiration of 
God’s condescension in being more ready tojgive the Holy 
Spirit to those who sincerely ask him,than earthly parents 
are tu grant the requests of their children. And shall 
not Christians feel the importance of being much engag- 
ed in pleading with God to bestow the gracious influences 
of his Spirit on his visible Church, that false hopes may 
may be detected and renounced; that languid graces may 
be revived and multiplied, and that his professing people 
may more manifestly let their light shine before men, 
that others seeing their good works, may glorify theit 
Father inheaven. Besides, if sinners need his awaken 
ing and renovating energies to reclaim their feet from the 
ways of sin and death, shall not all pious hearts be unif- 
ed in earnestly imploring the influences of the Spirit to 
breathe on the souls that are ready to perish, and excite 
all ages and ranks, to attend to the one thing needful, be- 
fore it is forever too late. 

O thou Sife-giving Spirit we humbly and earnestly be- 
seech thee, to vouchsafe thy heavenly influences to quick- 
en, sanctify, and comfort thy people. We do beseeth 
thee, mercifully breathe on souls dead in trespasses and 
sins, and cause them to live unto God, that they may have 
life everlasting. 
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SELECT BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
STEPHEN. 


Tue leader of that “ noble army of martyrs,” who fol- 
lowed Christeven untg death, was St. Stephen. Tie Sa- 
ered History gives us no particulars of his country or 
kindred. That he was a Jew, appears evident trom the 
whole strain of his apology betore the Sandhedrim. 
Some of the ancient writers number him among the sev- 
enty disciples. This seems, however, to be little more 
than conjecture, although his thorough acquaintance with 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations, and their relation 
to each other, and the saered learning and great ability 
with which he defends the Messiahslip of Christ against 
its most subtle opposers, would seem to iavour the opinion, 
and to indieate that he had enjoyed the advantage of our 
Saviour’s personal instructions. As be uuiled io these 
acquirements an undaunted boldness and fervent zeal, and 
as he also possessed a large measure of that spiritual 
influence which had been lately shed upon the Church ; 
he was eminently fitted to defend the cause of his Master 
against his unbelieving countrymen, and to glorify him in 
the very agonies of death. 

It is on the institution of anew order of officers in 
the Church, that we first hear of St. Stephen ; who, ia 
the enumeration given of the seven Deacons presented to 
the Apostles for their approbation, is distinguished above 
the rest by this strong attestation, that he was “a man 
full of faith, and of the Holy Ghost.” ‘The seven Dea- 
cons were Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, 
Parmenas, and Nicolas; and as all these names are 
Grecian, it is probable that they were chosen from that 
part of the Church which hadeomplained against the 
other. The ingenuous and liberal spirit, which appears 
to have been exercised on this oceasion by the Hebrews, 
served to repress the first risings of dissension, and was 
made to conduce to the enlargement of the Chureh, Uni- 
ted again in the spirit of Christian charity, “the Word 
of God increased ; and the number of disciples multiplied 
in Jerusalem greatly : and a great company of the priests 
were obedient to the faith.” | 
26 
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The Jews tell us, that there were not less than 480 
synagogues in Jerusalem, for prayer and the exposition of 
the law ; connected with which were schools or colleges, 
for the instruction of young persons. Many of these 
schools were erected at the expense of Jews residing in 
foreign countries, after whom they were pamed, and who 
sent hither their youth to be educated in the knowledge of 
their law and religion. * Stephen, full of faith and power,’ 
having done “great wonders and miracles among the 
people,” aud having thereby awakened the malice and 
opposition of the Jews, five of these synagogues combined 
together to encounter him ;—th« synagogue of the Liber- 
tines, that is, as Cave supposes, Jews emaneipated by the 
Romans ;—the synagogue of the Cyrenians, that is, Jews 
who inhabited Cyrene, a famous city of Lybia ;—the syn- 
agogue of the Alexandrians ;—that of Cilicia, in the 
Lesser Asia ;—and that of Asia, that is, that part of 
Asia Minor which lay near to Ephesus. These all rose 
up to dispute with Stephen. 

The Sacred History is silent concerning the particular 
subject of disputation : but it informs us that his adversa- 
ries “were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he spake :” a remarkable and direct fulfilment of 
Christ’s promise to his disciples, * ] will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not be able 
to gainsay nor resist.” 

Unable to refute St. Stephen, yet unwilling to yield to 

the truth, and enraged at the triumph it had obtained, 
these men no longer ventured to oppose him with open 
argument, but betook themselves to the basest methods of 
silencing him. They suborned false witnesses against 
him, hoping that he might thus fall a saerifice to their 
malice, under the same pretexts which had been alleged 
against his master. “ We have heard him speak,” said 
they, * blasphemous words against Moses, and against 
God.” And they stirred up the people, and the elders, 
and the scribes, and came upon him, and caught him, 
and brought him to the cemedil, and set up false witnesses, 
which said, “ This man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous 
words against this hely place and the law ; for we have 
heard him say, that this Jesus of’ Nazareth shall destroy 
this place, and shall change the customs which Moses 
delivered us.” 
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Stephen was now standing as a criminal before the 
Sanhedrim, charged with having declared, that Jesus of 
Nazareth should effect the ruinof the Femple and the 
abolition of the Mosaic institutions. 

it may be here observed, that these aceusations: were 
grounded apon the very errors which blind the Jewish na- 
tion to this day ; and Stephen’s manner of combating them, 
is that whieh seems the most likely. of all others to be sue- 
cessful with that infatuated people. A late able writer, 
states these errors to have been, ** That God had promised 
to them in their father Abraham the possession of the 
land of Canaan, that is, the enjoyment of this present 
world; and that they were to serve him with this expec. 
tation. This was their first and greatest error ; the 
foundation of allthe rest. For from hence it followed, 
that the kingdom of their Messiah was to be a kingdom 
of this world: and as Jesus of Nazareth did not affect 
such a kingdom, but declined it, they coneluded he could 
not be the person ; and that God had showed it, by leaving 
him to be despised, persecuted, and put to a: shameful 
death. Concerning themse{ves they thought, that as 
God had chosen them for his people, they should never 
fall away, and be separated from him : that their Law 
and their Temple being intended for perpetuity, would 
never be abolished: and lastly, That the Church of God 
aml its privileges should not be extended to the Gentiles, 
and that the Gentiles never would be taken into it.” 

The speech of St. Stephen before the Sanhedrim is a 
refutation of all these errors; and his method of arguing, 
though at first view it may not seem pertinent to his sub- 
ject, was certainly felt to be so by the Jews, whom it 
inflamed with implacable rage. 

All who satin the couneil. looking stedfastly on him 
before he entered upon his defence, saw his face as it had 
been the face ofan angel; but neither this, which was 
probably a divine attestation on his behalf, nor the 
cogency of his reasoning, nor his forcible appeal to their 
consciences, could save the holy mau from their 
fury :—** They were cut to the heart, and gnashed on him 
with their teeth.” But he, regardless of what was passing 
around him, * being full of the Holy Ghost,” his heart 
wholly oeeupied with divine things, “looked up stead- 
fastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God,” some 
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bright and sensible appearance of the Supreme Majesty, 
“and Jesus standing on the right hand of God,” clothed 
in the robes of our glorified nature, and ina posture of 
readiness to protect aad help, tocrown and reward, his 
faithful servant. So easily can God satisfy, and even 
delight usin the want of all earthly comforts, and even 
in the extremity of suffering. Divine coasolations are 
often thus nearest to us, when human aid is farthest 
removed. 

He had no sooner made known his vision, “ Behold, I 
see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on 
the right hand of God,” than the patience of his enemies 
was exhausted. Blinded by their fury, regardless of the 
illegality of the procedure, and taking it for a fact demon- 
strated by his own declarations that he was a blasphemer, 
“they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, 
and ran-upon him with one aceord, and east him out of 
the city. and stoned him.” But how honourable to 
Christianity is the seene now drawn by the sacred writer! 
‘The charity of the dying martyr is as fervent as his faith 
isfirm. He had with severity reproached his adversaries 
for their malignant resistance of the truta ; but when they 
touch even his own lifeyhe falls before them without an 
opposing word. In defence of the truth he was valiant; 
but he yields up himself without a murmur to their cruel 
rage. The elosing words of the historian are pregnant 
with weighty instruction :—* And they stoned Stephen, 
calling upon God, and saying, Lord Jesus receive my spi- 
rit. And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when he had 
said this, he fell asleep; which is the usual phrase, 
whereby the New Testament beautifully deseribes the. 
death of true Christians; and, in the present instance, it 
strikingly contrasts the tranquillity of the dying martyr, 
with the fury of his murderers. 

“The eloquence of a Cicero.” says an admirable 
Historian of the Church of Christ, ** would be mere fee- 
bleness on this oceasion. All praise is below the exeellen- 
cy of that spirit which shone in this first of martyrs. 
Let it stand as an example of the genuine temper of mar- 
tyrdom, of real faith in Christ, and of real charity to men; 
and let the heroes of the world hide their heads in cenfu- 
sion. 
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METEORIC STONES, 


Tuts phenomenon in nature is caleulated to awaken 
anxiety, excite wouder, and perhaps occasionally to pro- 
duce apprehension. No satisfactory solution of the se- 
condary cause of their-existence has yet been given. We 
shall not attemptone.. Their existence, and the circum- 
stanees of their fall, in the sueceeding accounts, selected 
fram many others which might have been given, prove. 
that only a present and all-powerful Deity cau protect 
us from the danger of sudden .death, in the brigut sun- 
shine or in the lowering thunder tempest. 


Tuat meteorites do really fall from the upper regions 
of the air to the earth, can no: longer be doubted, unless 
we are determined to reject the evidence of human testi- 
mony. These bodies havea peculiar aspeet, and pecul- 
iar characters, which belong to no native rocks or stones 
with which we are-acquainted.’ ‘Their fall is usually ac- 
companied by a luminous meteor, which is seldom visible 
for more than a few minutes, and ‘generally disappears 
with explosions. ‘These bodies appear to have fallen 
from various points of the heavens, at all periods, in all 
seasons of the year, at all hours, both of the day and the 
night, also in all countries of the world, on mountains, 


and in plains, and without any particular relation to vol-- 


canos. ‘The luminous meteor whieh precedes their fall, 
affeets no constant or invariable direction. They are for 
the most part, hot when they fall, and emit sulphureous 
vapours. As iheir deseent usually takes place in calm, 
and often cloudless weather, their origin seems to be ow- 
ing to some very different cause froin that which produ-.- 
ces rain or storms. 

At the sitting of the National Institute of Franee, on : 
the 9th of May, 1803, Fourcroy read a letter addressed to 
Vanquelin, from the town of L’Aigle,; containing, among 
other details, the following :-— 

On the 26th of April, about one o’elock, P. M. the sky 
being almost serene, a rolling noise like that of thunder: 
was heard. It seemed to proceed from a single eloud ' 
which was onthe horizon. and which the inhabitants be- 
held with uneasinesa, when, to their great surprize and 
terror, explosions like the reports of cannon, sometimes 
26* 
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single and sometimes double, were heard, along with a 
violent hissins,—plenomena which struck terror even 
into domestic ant nals; for the eows bellowed, and the 
poaliry flet tov piace of shelter. ‘This noise was sue- 
ceeded by the fall of a great number of stones of differ. 
ent sizes, weighing ten, eleven, and even seventeen 
pounds, The largest entered the earth to the depth of 
afoot, Several of these fell into the oourt-yard of M. 
Bois-de-la-Ville, and one of them very near him. Many 
eurious persous collected some of them; and Foureroy 
Jaid before the Institute one of the fragments, which, 
when compared with that of the Villefranche specimen, 
presented at the meeting by Pictet, greatly resembled it 
in every point, exhibiting the same colour, texture, and 
black crust; in a word, the fragments could not be dis- 
tinguished from each other but by the size. 

Lamark then reported that he had received several 
letters, apprizing him of a fire-ball whieh had been seen 
to pass from east-to west with great velocity on the same 
day, and at the same hour, at which the event alluded to 
took place. It was added, that this meteor had been seen 
at sea before it reached the continent. 

About half past six o’clock in the morning of Decem- 
ber 14, 1807, the people to the north of Weston, in the 
state of Connecticut, observed a fire-ball issuing from a 
very dark cloud. Its apparent diameter was equal to 
the half,or of two-thirds, of the moon; its light was 
vivid and sparkling, like that of incandescent iron, and it 
left behind it a pale and waving luminous train, of a con- 
ieal form, an? ten or twelve times as long as the diameter 
of its hody, but which was soon extinguished. This me- 
teor, of which the apparent motion was less rapid than 
that of most others, continued visible for half a minute, 
during which it exhibited three successive bounds, with 


, a diminution of ifs lustre. About thirty or forty seeonds 


after its extinetion, there were heard, during three see- 
onds, three very loud reports, like the firing of a four 
pounder at a little distance; aud these were sueceeded 
by a more prolonged and rolling noise. With the sue- 
eessive exp! sions, stones were darted in the environs of 
Weston, and even into the town itself. These stones 
were found in six different places, nearly in the line of 
the meteor’s path, and from six to ten miles distant from 
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one another. They fell in the presence of many witness- 
es, sume plunging into soft soil, and others breaking into 
fragments against the rocks on-which they happened to 
impinge. ‘The most entire speeimen weighed thirty-five 
pounds, but a much larger was dashed iu pieees against 
a rock of mica slate; and, from the amount of fragments 
collected, it was estimated to have weighed two hundred 
nounds. Atthe moment of their fall, these stones were 
hot and friable; but they gradually. became hard by ex- 
posure to theair.. They had the black external crust of 
other meteorites, and the usual grey cinerous aspect with- 
ip, with whitish-grey particles, of a rounded form, im- 
pacted in the mass, and a general granular texture, in 
which were observable, 1. Globules of the same nature 
with the stone, but presenting a more compact strueture, 
a more even fracture; and, undera strong light, indica- 
tions of a lamellar texture, with the appearance of fel- 
spar; 2. Grains of very white metallic iron; 3. Grains 
of oxyd of iron, of rust colour; and, 4. Shining yellow 
sulphuret of iron, disseminated ia. very minute grains. 


Saas 
SELECTION ON ELECTRICITY. 


‘Tue extent and brillianey of Dr. Franklin’s diseove- 
ries gave a form and dignity to the science of electricity 
which it had never before possessed, and raised their au- 
thor toa high rank amoung the distinguished philosophers 
of the eighteenth century. 

Astronomy had elevated the mind to the contemplation 
of the most splendid and magnifizent phenomena which 
the imagination could comprehend; Opties had dared to 
investigate the properties of that ethereal matter, whieh 
constitutes the very sou! of the visible world; and mag- 
netism had connected her facts with the polar attraction 
of the great glohe itseif. It had indeed been conjectured, 
that the shock and spark of the electrical machine, were 
miniature effeets of a more tremendous agent; but it was 
reserved for Dr. Franklin, not only to-give a form and 
character to this infant seience, hut towi@se it to a high- 
er rank among the other great division#of human know- 
ledge. The vulgar were astonished at the sight of fire 
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brought down from heaven; and philosophers them-: 
selves startled at the recollection, that: they had been 
amusing themselves with a thunderbolt in their hands, 
and trifling with that terrible agent, which h.« so often 
alarmed and convulsed the physical world. ftiuman ge- 
nius indeed seems on this occasion to have mace an im- 
pious excursion beyond its mortal range, an) one victim 
was demanded to expiate the audacious attempt. 
Suspecting that the electric fluid was similar to that 
which produced lightning, Dr. Franklin drew up a states 
ment of the principal points in which these two agents 
resembled each other. He found that flashes of light- 
ning, like the eleetric spark, are generally seen-crooked 
and waving in the air; that lightning, as weil as elee- 
tricity, strikes pointed objeets in preference to all others ; 
that lightning and electricity take the readiest and the- 
best conductor; that they both dissolve metals, and in- 
flame combustible substances ; that they rend solid bodies, 
strike persons blind, reverse the poles of a magnet, and ' 
destroy animal life. ‘hese points of resemblance ap- 
peared to Dr. Franklin so very striking, that he resolved 
to examine, by direet experiment, the truth of his eon-. 
jecture. For some time he waited for the erection ofa: 
spire in Philadelphia, to assist him in his views; but he - 
afterwards thought of a more simple method of earrying 
them inte effect. Having extended a large silk hand- 
kerchief over two cross sticks, he formed a kite, which, : 
‘unknown to any person but his son, he elevated during 
the first thunder-storm, which happened in the menth of ' 
June 1752. ‘The kite remained a considerable time in- 
the atmosphere without any appearance of eleetricity. 
A eloud, which had the appearance of being -charged > 
with lightning, passed over it without produeing any re-- 
sult; and Dr. Franklin begaa to despair of suecess. His - 
attention, however, was roused by the erection of some - 
loose fibres on the hempen cerd, and on holding his knuck- | 
Jes to the key upon the string, he received an electric - 
spark. Before the rain had wetted the string, other | 
sparks were obtained ; but when the string was. thor- : 
oughly wet, Dr, Franklin collected the eleetrie fire in. 
great abundances. About a month before Dr. Franklin | 
hal male these saeceasful trials, the French philoso- 
phers had obtained similar results. ln order te show, by 
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direet experiment, that the electricity eellected from the 
atmosphere had the same properties as that which was 
generated by the friction of an electric, he erected an ap- 
paratus in his house at Philadelphia, consisting of an in- 
sulated iron rod connected with two bells, which indicated 
by their ringing that the rod was electrified. After 
numerous trials, he found that the natural and artificial 
electricities were in every ge the same ; that the 
clouds were sometimes negatively,and sometimes positive- 
ly electrified ; and that sometimes, in the course of one 
thunder-storm, they changed several times from positive 
to negative. Qn one occasion, when there was no thunder 
at all, he found the air to be strongly electrified during a 
fall of snow. 

About this time. the death of Professor Richman of 
St. Petersburg, while employed in bringing electrieity 
from the heavens, ereated a great sensation in the scien- 
tific world. This eminent individual was engaged in a 
work on the elecirieity of the atmosphere, and was there- 
fore extremely desirous of observing the electrical state 
of the air during thunider-sterms. n the 6th of August 
1753, he had prepared his apparatas for observatiun, 
From a metallie rod passing through a perforated boitle, 
and fixed upon the roof of his house, there passed a chain 
surrounded with electrics. ‘he other end of this chain 
was fixed to another metallie rod placed in a glass vessel,. 
and to this second rod was attached a linen thread, which 
marked. by its elevation on a quadrant, the intensity of 
the electricity of the rod. 

While Professor Richman was attending an ordinary 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences in the forenoon, his 
attention was excited by the sound of distant thunder. 
He immediately set off for his own house to observe the 
electrical state of the air, and took with him his engraver 
Sokolow, that he might be enabled to give a better repre- 
sentation of any phenomena that should present them- 
selves, Richman remarked, that the thread pointed to 
four degrees on his quadrant ; and while he was describ- 
ing to his friend tha dangerous consequences that might 
ensue if the thread rose to 45°, a dreadful clap of thun- 
der alarmed a}l the inhabitants of St. Petershurg. Rich- 
man inclined his head to the gnoman to see the degree of 
electricity which was indieated, and when he was in that 
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bent posture, with his head about a foot distant from the 
rod, a large globe of white and bluish fire, about the size 
of Mr. Sokolow’s fist, flashed from the red to his head, 
with a report as loud as that of a pistol. The Professor 
fell back upon a chest behind him, and instantly expired, 
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THOUGHTS ON ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


PRIMARY COLOURS. 


* * * * “First the flaming red 

Sprung vivid forth; the tawney orange next: 

And next delicious yellow ; by whose side 

Fell the kind beams of all-refreshing green. 

Then the pure d/ue, that swells autumnal skies, 
Etherial play’d; and then of sadder hue, 

Emerged the deepen’d indigo, as when 

The heavy shaded evening droops with frost, 

While the last gleaming of reflected light 

Died in the fainting violet away. THOMSON. 


Every part of God’s creation is full of wonders. 
Light, as it is emitted from the sun, appears to us col- 
ouriess, but in reality, it is a combination of all the pri- 
mary colours in existenee. Rays of light are refrangible. 
Instead of moving ina direct line always, they are bent, 
when passing in an oblique diréetion, from one medium 
into another of different density, and they move in curve 
lines through the same medium when its density varies. 
This is true of their course in passing through the at- 
mosphere, as this medium is more dense near the earth, 
and beeumes more rare as you rise above it. On this 
aecount, the sun near its rising or setting appears higher 
than it really is; andit is actually seen a few minutes 
sooner in the morning and a few minutes later at eve- 
ning that it would be were it not for refraction. Divine 
goodness is thus manifested in rendering the days longer 
in every part of the world than they could otherwise be. 
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Nor is it less conspicuous in causing that gradual transi- 
tion from light to darkness, and from night to day, which 
is enjoyed in the evening and morning twilight. — 

But the refrangibility of light is most wonderful, when 
we contemplate it as the cause of all the primary colours 
in existence. A triangular glass, called a Prism, with 
smooth surfaces, will separate the different primary eol- 
ours, and show them in the following order s—red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. ‘Whe ap- 
pearance of these colours in the objects of sight, is owing 
to the different degrees, in which those objects are eapa- 
ble of absorbing the different primary colours, found in 
the ray of light. Red, for instance, will appear or the 
surface of such bodies as easily absorb all the other pri- 
mary colours, but do not absorb this colour. These red 
rays are therefore refracted and reflected upon the or- 
gans of vision and produce the sensation of red. The 
same is true of green, in which Divine goodness has 
clothed the vegetable kingdom. On these principles of 
refraction and decomposition of light, we are to account 
for the appearance of the Rain-bow,—a phenomenon 
which we intend to consider in a separate article, in 
some future Number. 

Here we are naturally led to reflect, with what infinite 
ease, God can adapt the medium of vision, to the cireum- 
stances of creatures, so that on the one hand, delight 
and even raptures may he enjoyed from the power of 
seeing ; or on the other hand terror and agony may be 
produced from the same source. In another state of 
existence, the organs of immortal bodies may be fitted 
for impressions more vivid, for imparting feelings more 
intense than we can now possibly conceive. Splendours 
incaleulably more refulgent than those of the New-Jeru- 

salem, a8 seen in prophetic vision, may be actually wit- 
nessed by the conscivus principle in man, which must 
now accommodate itself to the media with whieh its 
powers are cireumserihed. Afterall, there are intellec- 
tual and moral qualities, which im contemplation ean 
raise a higher tide of joy, or dart a more intense throb of 
anguish, ronal the conscious and immortal spirit in man 
than all other contemplations. Let us individually seek 
a preparedness of heart for high and blissful contempla- 
tions of the glories of Him that sitteth on the throne, and 
of the Lamb forever. 
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FOR THE MONITOR, 


EDUCATION.—No., I. 


AN apology for the triteness of my subject may ba 
found in its importance to the interests of man. The 
influence of education on the mind is such as to strength- 
en and perfect its powers. ‘Ihe more extensive this in- 
fluence, the wider will be the diffusion of happiness, and 
thuse will possess the greatest share of it who make the 
greatest proficiency in literary and scientific attainments, 
No intensity of application can be too great—no enthusi- 
asm in the acquisition of knowledge too much commend- 
ed, if it does not advance beyond the limit of the human 
understanding. When the mind attempts to soar above 
the sphere which is destined for its operations and grasps 
after the objeet to which it cannot reasonably hope to at- 
tain—then and not till then are we to cool its ardour and 
to check its ambition. | 

My first assertion, with regard to the salutary influ. 
ence of education, is one in whose support facts as well 
as arguments, may be adduced. Let the untutored Indian 
of the forest, with his blanket and his tomahawk, ve 
contrasted with the well-educated and refined Ameriean, 
—Can we perceive no dissiv:ilarity in the sources or the 
quality of their enjoyment? Is the ignorance of the for- 
mer as exuberant in happiness as the refinement of the 
latter ? Enter his wigwam—converse with its wretched 
inmates, as groveling as the reptile which they tread be- 
neath their feet,—examine the materials which compose 
their furniture and then answer the question: has eivil- 
ization no charms superior to the base-born pleasures of 
a savage life ? They wear out their lives in the gratifi- 
cation of their sensual appetites and passions, while the 
improvement of the mind is neglected and furgotten. 
They roam their native wildsnot to contemplate the 
works of nature and refer them to an adequate eause— 
not to search out objeets for their compassion and their 
eharity ; but to invent new schemes of oppression, and to 
discover new victims for revenge. Are the principles of 
sensuality and revenge sources of pleasure and conducive 
to the good of man? [ put the question—not to the big- 
oted vutary of ignorance, whose mind never soared above 
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the limits cireumscribed by his own fanaticism.—Not to 
the earth-born wretch who will plange into the darkness 
of paganism or embrace any docirine, however erroneous, 
if, by that meaus, he may throw off the burden which his 
own conscience has imposed—but to him who, born in 
obscurity and ignorance, has yet acquired a competent 
degree of knowledge to understand its merits and give an 
impartial deeision, Why then, when an appeal is made 
to the charity of the rich for its application to the wants 
of the heathen, is the answer so frequently and triumph- 
antly reiterated, “ the more ignorance, the more peace f”” 
What if you speak of the wildness of the Tartar—the 
moral degradation of the Hotentot or the savage ferocity 
of the New-Zealand canuvibal? You are repulsed with 
the cold and unmeaning vagary of a distracted philosophy 
—* Disturb not the tranquillity they have so long enjoy- 
ed by affording them the means of instruetion. Let 
them live and die in the religion of their fathers—the 
religion of nature. Give them the Bible, and you dissi- 
pate the mists which have been so long settling around 
them, to hide the horrors of their situation,—you awake 
them to disappointment and sorrow. ‘The flowers which 
have so long bloomed in their path will wither, and their 
paradise will be converted into a garden of thorns.” 
Merciful God! Does the religion of thy Son sanction 
such language or approve such conduct? But who are 
the men by whom these sentiments are uttered ? You will 
find them coolly calculating the amount of their property 
ignorant of any thing but the mode of accumulating it. 
Or perhaps they “grind the face of the poor” by unrea- 
sonable extortion. Selfishness or gross ignorance prompts 
them to such feelings and such actions, and the one is to 
be detested as much as the other is to be pitied. We 
are happy, however, in the reflection that objections to 

the present mode of instructing the heathen are neither’ 
so numerous nor so strongly urged as formerly. Lib- 

erality is more the characteristic of thé present day than’ 
of any preceding age. Selfish primeiples are thrown 

more into tie back-ground, and Christianity, of course, 

gathers oftener her wreath of laurels. The period is, 

evidently, not far distant—I ean almost see it ushered in,’ 
—when edueation, of which Christianity is not the least 

part, shall erect ‘her edifices wherever human beings ex- 
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ist, and when the genius of literature shall extend as far 
as the wants of man, and, gathering her trophies, shall 
lay them, consecrated by the spirit of religion, at the feet 
of Jesus. lon. 


BIBLE CLASSES. 


NumeErovs Letters recently received, requesting information 
respecting the formation of Bible Classes, have induced us 
to prepare for the pages of THE Monitor an article on 
that subject ;—a subject which we have repeatedly been re- 
quested to discuss more in detail than has yet been done. 


WueEn the formation of a Bible Class is to be attempt- 
ed, we recommend, that on the Sabbath a discourse 
should be delivered, exhibiting the inestimable value of 
the Inspired Volume, and the importanee of an early and 
iptimate acquaintance with its truths. If possible, let 
all ages be made to feel that it is a duty, and a privilege 


to have the word of Christ dwell richly in them in all 
wisdom ;— that it is desirable to obey even the letter of 
the direction given by Moses ; ** These words” the words 
of Divine revelation, “ shall be in thine heart. And thou 


shalt teach them diligently unto thy children and shalt 
2* . taik of them when thou sittest in the house and when 
~ thou walkest by the way,—when thou liest down and 


when thou risest up.” At the close of the service, let 
the young be invited to meet their Pastor, at such time 
and place as he is pleased to appoint, and let parents be 
invited to be present and co-operate. Let it be notified 
that when the Class is organized, all which their Pastor 
wishes of them will he definitely explained, and then 
such youths over twelve or fourteen years of age as please, 
will be formed into the Bible Class. Between the Sab- 
bath and the proposed meeting of the youth, it-will be 
useful for the Pastor te call on so many of his inflaen- 
tial young people, as his other duties will permit, and 
enlist their feelings in the object. 

When the period arrives for organizing the Class, the 
introductory exercises will yary according to cireum- 
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stances. A short portion of the Scriptures, like the 19th 
Psalm, may be read, with the blessing of God invoked 
on the proposed exereises, either before or after its pe- 
rasal. Then the youth may be informed of the particular 
manner in whieh-their future meetings will be conducted. 
Most of the numerous Bible Classes in New-Engiland, 
either use the ** Brble Class Text-Book,”’ consisting of a 
system of questions answered in Scripture language en- 
tirely, or a Referenee ‘Festament, ealled the ** Sabbath 
School Testament.” We will deseribe the usual exer- 
cises in Bible Classes with each of these works, so far as 
we have been acquainted with them: Where the * Teaxt 
Book” is chosen by the Pastor, the members of the Class 
will be furnished with that at the first meeting. Such 

as engaged in studying it, -might conveniently be formed 
into five divisions, three of females and two of: males,—~ 
or, where the Pastor chooses, he can have two'Classes, 
—one of females, to meet in the afternoon,—<the other of 
males, to meet in the evening,—and each Class separat- 
ed in four or five divisions. Let one division take the 
first lessons Each member of that division is expeeted 
to commit to memory the passages of Scripture’ which’ 
are pointed out. and as many ofthe others which ate in’ 
reference as may be convenient. Besides doing this, the 
Notes in the appendix should be attentively consulted in 
their place, and such use made of Bibles with marginal 
references, as may more fully unfold te will of God on 
that particular subject. Unwearied attention in the 
scriptural investigation of their lessons should be given. 
On this, much of the benefit of the other exercises de- 

pens. Let the second division use the second lesson, 

the third division the third lesson. the fourth division’ 
the fourth lesson, and the fifth division the fifth lesson. 
Let each division study its own lesson with the critical’ 
miuuteness already recommended, and likewise give con- 

siderable attention to each of the five lessons. 

Besides the seriptural recitations, the Pastor might- 
recommend, writing essays on their respective lessons, 
after an attentive consultation of the Bible. Many ad- 
vantages might be derived from such an exercise, even if 
the compositions were never shown to the Pastor. 
When he receives them, after making needful correc- 
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tions, he eould read as anonymons, such as he thought 
fit, and retarn others to the writers without reading 
them tothe Ciass. ‘hese exercises, though imposing a 
considerable tax on the Pastor’s time, promise so much 
benefit to the young, that he will probably cheerfally 
consent to them. 

When the members of the Class are convened for res 
citation, let them be reminded that they are engaged in 
no ordinary study,—that the appropriate exercises of the 
Class demand, a reverential, prayerful and practical at- 
tention. Let them be reminded that, rightly to under- 
stand and faithfully to apply its truths, they need the 
influences of the same Spirit which indited the Saered 
Volume. A few remarks of this kind will tend to pre 
pare their minds, to spend five minutes in prayer at the 
opening of the meeting. 

The first question will then be propounded to the 
first division, and one of its members will be desired to 
repeat a part or the whole of the texts printed out. - Ans 
other may be requested to recite other verses which fol- 
low, whether printed or only inreference. And when a 
Note, in the Appeudix, belongs to a lesson, members of 
the division may be qtestioned respecting that Note. 
When a division is iarge, it is not expeeted that each 
member of it, should recite at each meeting. » Ail should 
he prepared, anj.some can recite at one meeting, others 


atthe next. After hearingthe Scriptures in the lesson re- 


eited, and perhaps sume of them repeated, the Pastor, in 
the manner whiea shall seem most likely to benefit the 
Class, will explain, illustrate, enforce, and apply the gen- 
eral subjeet, or any particular text which it ineluded. Af- 
ter spending from 5 minutes to 15 in deeturing on one 


_fesson, let the seeond division recite the second lesson, in’ 


the manner in whieb the first division reeited the first 
lesson, and let the reeitation he succeeded by the famil-: 
iar lecture as before: ‘his course may be adopted with 
each division, if the time will permit. _ Text Books 
with a margin sufficiently large for the Pastor to minute 
such hints as he wishes to introduce and expand in the: 
meeting of the Class may be obtained if desired. It 
may be best near the middle of the evening exercises, to 
inquire what new names are to be added to the, Class. 
Essays which should be read, would be well introduced 
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in this interval of lecturing. Thus the most deep and 
abiding effeets might result from the Pastor’s remarks. 

We “recommend that the illustrations be adapted to 
rivet the youthful attention, and that the application be 
made directly to the conscience and the heart. Let un- 
wearied pains be taken to make the young feel that the 
Scripture truths which they recite, are the messages of 
God to them individually. We have witnessed a more 
uniformly profound and breathless attention given, and 
more peculiar tenderness in view of Divine truths ex- 
pounded and applied in these meetings, than we have 
been accustomed to see in the sanctuary, except in sea- 
sons of special refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 
Let the Paster come from his closet to the meeting, and 
retire from the meeting to his closet. and let him recom- 
mend this praetice to all his Bible Class and he may ex- 
peet to oe ae meetings Bethel seasons. Besides, let 
the Charch with which the Bible Class is connected, 
pray much, and expect much, in connexion with these 
exercises, and they will not pray or expect in vain. We 
ask and receive not, because we ask amiss. Often we 
pray without expecting our petitions will be granted. 
And is there-eatise of:surprize if'we receive-no favoura- 
ble answer, when we expected none ?- 

These remarks are equally applicable, whetlier the 
Text Book. or the: Testament is used; Here it may be 
suitable to describe what we consider the best method 
of ‘usibg the Reference Testament in Bible Classes, 
Though that: Edition was intended by the Editor, prin- 
cipally - far the use: of Sabbath Sehools and eommon 
Schools, in the last of which, it is believed that it may 
contribute to improvement in reading, especially in the 
{oo much neglected exereise of reading for ideas ;—yet 
numbers of Clergymen have chosen it.as the text Book 
of their Bible Classes, and a blessing has followed. 
Where the Reference Testament is used, it is. common, 
we believe, to commence with two or three of the first’ 
ehapters,-as the lesson of the Class,-and let each mem- 
ber study them with a very careful attention to the ques- 
lions inthe Key. We likewise -reeommend that they > 
use reference Bibles for examining other passages which 
have been collated on the most prominent truths. - Whea™ 
they are convened to recite, after supplicating the Di--- 
QT? 
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vine blessing, one will be asked what racts are here re 
lated ? where the reference letter f precedes a verse ; 
—another will be asked, What doetrinal TruTH is in- 
euleated ? where ¢ preceded a verse ;—of a third it would 
-be inquired, What puTy is here enjoined ? where d was 
found in the margin. The youth will give such answers 
as they conelude are found in the paragraph, to whieh 
the Pastor applies the question, and if they answer in- 
correctly, he can set them right. The designed sim- 
plicity of plan in that Edition of the ‘Testament, limited 
the reference letters to a small. number. On this ae- 
count, more questions are asked with each reference let- 
ter, than answers will commonly be found in any place 
where it is applied. ‘This circumstance will serve to 
exercise the judgment of both instruetors and pupils. 

The Pastors can intersperse remarks explaining, enfor- 

cing and applying these scripture truths as the young 
give their answers, whether they answer from memory or 
from written notes which they had previously prepared, 
—a useful course sometimes adopted. After the examin- 
ation is completed and the next lesson assigued, some pro- 
minent truth of the past lesson, may be made the theme 
ofa short and pungent address. It might be well to eon- 
nec{ with the exercises after the first meeting for recita- 
tion, afew questions at the commencement, on the exerci- 
ses of the previous meeting and thus refresh the memories 
of the Class. 

Here we beg leave todigress enough to remark, that 
Christians ought to be awaked from their criminal lethargy 
on the subjeet of the moral and religious qualifieations of 
school instructors. Pious instructors, otherwise properly 
qualified, might exert an eminent degree of salutary infiu- 
ence over their pupils, by introdueing the morning servi- 
ees of their schools with questions in the portion of Serip- 
ture read before prayer, and in a few words applying the 
traths of revelation to the immediate circumstances 0 
these little nurseries of the Chureh and state. ‘This course 
would probably be often sueeeeded with such refreshings 
from above as have recently been witnessed in the sehools 
of several pious Beneficiaries. 

We shall now proceed to shew that to attract the young 
people around their Pastor, in social circles for improve- 
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ment in Biblical knowledge, is nestRABLE, ws PRACTIOA- 
BLE, and HAS BEEN ATTENDED WITH A BLESSING. 

To eolleet young people in social cireles around their 
Pastors, where just that affectionate instruction and judi- 
cious counsel may be imparted to them; which their age, 
their inexperience, and their peeuhiar temptations de- 
mand,is HIGHLY DESIRABLE. Where no systematic efforts 
have been used with the children of a congregation, to 
to make them acquainted with the first principles of the 
Oracles of God, they will, in youth be found exeeedingly 
ignorant on religious subjects, and their ignorance is an 
almost insuperable barrier to their receiving benefit from 
public instruction on the Sabbath. When the youth ina 
Bible Class are called around their Pastor he ean give 
them, precisely that elementary initiation, into religious 
knowledge which they are found to need. ‘This kind of 
intercourse tends to remove improper feelings of distance 
and reserve on the part of the youth towards their Pastor, 
It tends to make them far more attached to him and more 
interested in his labours. His attaehment to them: and 
his interest in their welfare will dikewise be increased, 

Ifthe young people have been Sabbath school children, 
the Bible Class system will be perpetuating toa latter pe- 
riod of life, the same kind of exereises, and cause the: seed 
previously sown fo promise more fruit unto holiness. 
And by such measures, the pious Pastor will witha Divine 
blessing, be able to keep the rising generation by the hand 
until he ean lead them to the altar of God. there to form 
and ratify covenant vows. ‘These youths would likewise 
be qualified and interested to cv-operate in the instruction 
of others. } 

To have the young mind intimately acquainted witl 
the pure doctrines of the Bible, must be an important seeur 
rity against the seduction of error. An extensive acquain- 
tance with Divine precepts adapted to each relationship 
and circumstance in life, must be eminently useful in 
qualifying the young for their appropriate duties. To 
have imbibed the spirit of the Bible, and from early life 
to have been governed by its motives is immensely impor- 
fant. Now just so faras Bible Classes tend to promote 
these objeets their existence is desirable. 

In proportion as the young can be indueed carefully to 
study their Bibles from week to week, it will tend to 
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banish from-their minds trifling thoughts and from their 
lips vain-eonversation, and make them more interested 
in a preached Gospel. This employment tends to pre- 
vent, or cure a feverish thirst for novel-reading, for dress 
and for vain amusements. Such meetings of the youn 
would prove safe and profitable substitates for those 
parties in which time is-wasted, the health impaired, and 
the soul endangere’t. Meetings of Bible Classes tend to 
familiarize the Pas‘or with plain expositions and direct 
application of Seripture truth: akind of apostolic preach- 
ing which God has owned in every age. These and ma. 
ny other considerations unite to make it desirabie that 
each Pastor have hts youth associated for improvement 
in religious knowledge. And we remark again: 

THis IS PRACTICABLE. Only let the Pastor be inter. 
ested in the object, and let his Church cordially eo-ope« 
rate with him. an every obstacle will disappear. It is 
true that more facilities for instructing the. youth in 
these exercises, and for collecting them together, exist in 
some: places than in others: but we know, that where 
attempts have been made, the suceess has always exceed- 
ed the Pastor’s expectation. ‘The exercises so directly 
commend themselves to the unlerstandings anid conseien- 
ces of youth that where their objeet and tendency are 
known, multitudes of the youth will enlist. They are 
pleased with being together in the social -cirele, and 
where this ean be for useful and elevating purposes 
there is less difficulty in collecting them. than is usually 
conceived; and should a Divine blessing attend the ex-- 
ercises there would be the strongest of-ties -binding them 
to each otlier and to the study of the Bible. : 

This blessing may be confillently expeeted,.if the Pas- 
tor and the Church are praying for it, and in a waiting 

osture to receive it: ‘Fhe history of Bible Classes in 
New-England - justifies these expectations; for they 
HAVE BEEN attended-with a blessing. Their formation 
in Newbury and Kingston several years-sinee, was soon 
succeeded with Divine influenees which brought:greatet 
accessions to those Churches, than they had-reeeived for 
several vears before. The same is true of Aslifield, at- 
tended with circumstances peculiarly interesting. .When 
the Bible Class was {ormed there, they were ii a divided 
and distracted state, respecting the. settlement of the 
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ministry. Bat the exereises‘of {[the' Bible Class seemed 
to be the first rallying point of union, and were unques- 
tionably the first link in a chain of spiritual blessings 
which were soon extended to that place, and which have 
been more abundantly enjoyed in sueceeding years. In 
Ackworth, N. -H. a powerful revival commenced in the 
recitations of a Bible Class, and that Class was conducts 
ed by a pious School ‘Feacher. By consulting the back 
volumes of the Panoplist, these revivals of religion in 
Kingston, Ashfield, and Ackworth, will all be found eon- 
nected with associations of youth for acquiriag Biblical 
knowledge. The Pastor has informed us that a con- 
siderable circle in Haverhill, thus associated some years 
since have nearly all of them become hopefully pious, 
Did our present limits permit, we might mention several 
other places, where in years that are past, God ap- 
peared to own and bless the social study of the Scriptures 
among the young. , . POEs 
But recent instances of the descent of a Divine blessing 
on Bible Classes, are not wanting. Look at the precious 
reyival with which this City is now visited, and the in 
fluence which it is exerting in the religious community 
elsewhere. The Pastor of Park-Street Church, has 
published, that it first appeared among the members of 
his Bible Class.* And now between fifty and: one hun- 
dred of them are cherishing the hope of the Gospel. We 
helieve the revival in Charlestown.+t like that in this City, 
has been intimately connected with Bible-Class exercises. 
Not that these in either place have precedency to the 
serviees of the sanctuary, but they have been precious 
auxiliaries. And the leetures in them are aetually 
preaching the Gospel. ‘THe Monrror for August con- 
tains an. animating aceount of God’s blessing on the for- 
mation and exercises of a Bible Class in Bridgwater. 
Within four months after tts formation, more than three 
fourths of its members were hopefully made heirs of eter- 
nal glory. Besides these showers of Divine grace, drops 
of merey are descending on other Bible Classes but re- 
cently formed. We do hope that they are the precur- 
sors of a plentiful effusion of the Divine Spirit’s influen- 
ces. We have already protracted our remarks beyond 
our intentions, but we must add in conelusion, that we do 
believe. there has been a: lamentable chasm in the relig- 


* Monitor for Feb. p. 66. Monitor for April, p. 189. 
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ious instruction of the youth over twelve or fourteen 
years of age. We do feel that this is an interesting age 
on which to bestow our choicest efforts. We are com 
vineed that the hopes of Zion are principally suspended 
on the religious culture bestowed on youth. That por. 
tion of the Lord’s vineyard promises more fruit from the 
eulture bestowed than any other. And we think we can 
discern in the present-signus of the times, that the Church 
is effectually awaking to their duty, not only towards 
children but:towards youth. And now, if it be pesrra- 
BLE, if it be-pRacTreaBLE, and if a blessing from God, 
has so often attended associations of youth for improve- 
ment in scriptural knowledge, we ask, shall any Pastor ? 
—canany pious Pastor, neglect so important a means of 
rendering his other labours not in vain in the Lord? By 
the interests of the Chareh in the next generation;—by. 
the value of thesorntls-of the youth,—and by your own re- 
responsibility to Him who has eommanded, “ Fexp my, 
LAMBS,”’ we call upon all Pastors, to devise and execute 
immediately, the best measures for benefitting the young 
peuple of their charge. 
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ON SLEEPING AT CHURCH. 


DR. A——, of Cambridge was once rather embar- 
rassed with an ovcurrence in his congregation. An in- 
sane tnan, who had reeeived a publie education and who 
was strongly attached to the Dr. had observed in the 
forenoon of a warm Sabbath in suinmer, that several of 
the congrezation slept in time of sermon. ‘[o-prevent 
the recurrence of the evil in the afternoon, the maniac, 
having filled his bosom with windfalls from a neighbour- 
ing orchard, posted himselfin a convenient station in the 
side gallery, the front gallery being occupied by the eol- 
lege students. Presently after the sermon eommenced, 
he observed one asleen, and gently disengaging his hand 
from his bosom, he aimed its contents at the head of the 
sleeper. ‘This occasioned some disturbance, but when it 
subsided a secord sleeper’s head was pelted with au ap- 
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ple. The preacher observing the oecasion of the dis- 
turbauce requested his insane friend to desist. “ Dr. A.” 
said the maniac, * mind your preaching, and I will keep 
the dogs awake.”’ It will searcely need to be remarked 
that for some time there was less inclination to sleep in 
that audience than usual. : 


Dr. A——, was distinguished for the appropriateness 
of his texts. When the practice of seating the congre- 
gation prevailed, the youth of Cambridge used to be all 
seated in the gallery,—the females at the left of the 
speaker, the males on his right, and the students in front. 
In a season when the youth were uncommonly thought- 
less and devoted to vanity, Dr. A—— chose a text which 
piereed like the two-edged sword. He looked first 
on his right hand, and began to pronounce,—* How long 
ye simple ones will ye love simplicity ;”? he looked in 
front, ** and the scorners delight in scorning,”’—he turned 
to his right, “ and fools hate knowledge.” 











LATE ATTENDANCE AT PUBLIC WORSHIP, 


A want of punctual attention to the hour of commencing 
divine service, is a fault but too prevalent in worshipping 
assemblies. A worthy elergyman whose tungregation 
had given him much vexation in this respeet, began his 
discourse one Sunday in these terms: “ When I came 
here to begin to worship last Sabbath morning, I believe 
there were not twenty people in the chapel ; at the weekly 
leeture it was the same ; and again this morning; my 
heart is pained. What ean you mean by this conduct? 
Do you mean to worship God ? then I must tell you 
plainly, and with the authority of a Christian minister, 
that this is no worship ; deceive not yourselves, God will 
not accept it at your hands.” He proceeded to enforce 
this point with great earnestness and feeling, and produ- 
eed such an impression on the minds of his hearers, that 
next Sabbath, almost every person had assembled by the 
lime he aseended the pulpit. 

A very common cause of late attendance, especially 
with the fair sex, is the time employed in dressing. Her- 
hert has some lines so a plicable to this sort of apology, 
that every lady would do well to have them written in 
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letters of gold, and suspended over her toilet, that they 
might be ever present to her eyes. 


‘To be dressed ! 
Stay not for the other pin. Why thou hast lost 
A joy for it worth worlds ! 
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SHEPHERD of thy blood-bought sheep ! 
Teach the stony heart to weep ; 
Let the hlind have eyes to see, 
See themselves, and look on thee! 
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Let the minds of all our youth 
Feel the force of sacred truth ; 
While the Gospel call they hear, 
May they learn to love and fear. 


: Die 


Shew them what their ways have been, 
Shew them the desert of sin ; 

Then thy dying love reveal, 

This shall melt a heart of steel. 


Where thou hast thy work begun, 

Give new strength the race to run ; 
Scatter darkness, doubts, and fears, 
Wipe away the mourner’s tears. 


Bless us all, both old and young ; 
Call forth praise from ev’ry tongue ; 
O let ev’ry reader prove 

All thy power, and all thy love. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications from former Correspondents have 
recently been received. A ‘* Careful Observer,” will be inser- 
ted, in some future Number. The poetry of * Henry,’ is written 
in a beautiful hand and speaks the language of an affectionate 
and pious heart ; but it falls below cur standard for poetry. 





